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the unfavorable conditions which had retarded settlement during the 
territorial period (before 1818) had been improved and consequently 
Illinois had become a more attractive place for settlement. Nearly 
all the Indian land titles having been extinguished the fear of Indian 
attacks decreased accordingly; a wiser administration of the public 
lands made them more accessible to the settlers and rendered titles 
more secure; and the ever-perplexing question of slavery had finally 
been settled (ch. vi.). 

Political development forms the backbone of the work and around 
it are grouped discussions of the various phases of pioneer life. A 
grouping according to subject-matter rather than according to changes 
in the form of government would have proven the more effective 
treatment since the development of pioneer society was not sufficiently 
rapid to warrant separate consideration for each of the short periods. 
Had this method been employed the illustrative material which has 
been used in the chapter on typical frontiersmen (vn.) could have 
been successfully incorporated with the body of the book instead of 
occupying the rather isolated position which it does in the present 
arrangement. 

The careful investigation of the obscure period 1 778-1 790, although 
not so exhaustive as Professor Alvord's in his introduction to the 
Cahokia Records (III. Hist. Colls., II., Va. Series, I.), will be appre- 
ciated by students of Illinois history since the writer corrects a number 
of inaccurate statements which hitherto have remained unquestioned. 
While the type-study plan which the author has adopted proves fairly 
effective, a somewhat broader interpretation which would emphasize 
more strongly the connection between the turmoil in Illinois and the 
unsettled state of affairs existing throughout the Mississippi valley at 
this time, would add something for the reader who is not particularly 
interested in purely local development. 

The technique is commendable. Numerous references to government 
documents, territorial records, and manuscript collections support state- 
ments of fact. Little use, however, has been made of the Publications 
of the Illinois State Historical Society. Some statistics could well 
have been left to the foot-notes and an additional map showing the 
location and density of population in 1830 would have been an aid to 
the reader. Typographical errors occasionally occur, the most serious 
ones being the inaccurate numbering of foot-notes. A carefully pre- 
pared bibliography, critical in nature, gives an appraisal of the historical 
value and accuracy of all works consulted. William V. Pooley. 

Our Naval War with France. By Gardner W. Allen. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1909. Pp. xii, 

323-) 

Dr. Allen's new book is uniform in size, general appearance, 
method of treatment, and style of writing with his earlier volume, 
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Our Navy and the Barbary Corsairs, a review of which was published 
in a former issue of this journal. Both books are excellent examples 
of careful scholarly work, based upon a wide reading of the primary 
sources of information. In his later volume Dr. Allen writes with 
his usual directness and simplicity, eschewing all ornament and ex- 
hibiting a fondness for full and frequent quotation. At times the 
transition from his own narrative to that of the actors in the naval 
drama which he describes is somewhat abrupt, especially when a 
change is made from the third to the first person. An author often 
has to choose between a loss in smoothness in style caused by the use 
of quotations and a loss of a certain historical quality caused by the 
casting of quotations into the author's own language. That Dr. Allen 
has chosen the former evil is not a matter for regret, for thereby he 
has been led to reprint many reports of naval officers not hitherto 
accessible. Often these reports are not found in the naval archives at 
Washington, which, for one cause or another, are by no means com- 
plete for the early years of the navy. This deficiency Dr. Allen made 
up in large measure by a wide reading of the newspapers of the period, 
which abound in extracts from the official reports as well as in other 
valuable naval materials. In addition to the newspapers and the 
naval archives at Washington, he has used the usual printed sources of 
naval information together with several important manuscript sources, 
such as the Pickering Papers, the John Adams Papers, and the Wads- 
worth Papers. The Truxtun Papers, which, I believe, are in the 
possession of one of the members of the Truxtun family, might have 
proved serviceable, as might also the naval papers of the French archives. 
The most important of the latter papers, to be sure, were available to 
Dr. Allen, and were used by him, as they have been published by Mr. 
Edgar Stanton Maclay in his History of the United States Navy. 

Previous to the appearance of the book under review, no complete 
history of our naval war with France had been published. The best 
of the earlier accounts, those of Goldsborough, Cooper, Maclay, and 
Spears, to be found in their general histories of the United States navy, 
are more or less cursory and disconnected. By no means all of Dr. 
Allen's narrative is devoted strictly to the navy, as may be seen from 
an analysis of the table of contents. The first three chapters, entitled 
Early Misunderstandings, Negotiations, and French Spoliations, are 
introductory to the main subject, our naval war with France. This 
is treated in five chapters : Naval Preparations, the Opening of Hos- 
tilities, Events of 1799, the Last Year of the War, and Private Armed 
Vessels. The four concluding chapters are entitled the Convention of 
1800, Reduction of the Navy, Spoliations after 1801, and the Spoliation 
Claims. It should be noted that one chapter deals with the operations 
of the privateers or letters of marque. 

The author prints (p. 222) some valuable statistics for the war. He 
says that about eighty-five prizes were taken by our navy from the 
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French, not counting recaptured vessels and small boats; that two of 
these were national vessels; and that the French captured but one 
national vessel. About seventy prizes, valued at probably not less 
than seven hundred thousand dollars, were condemned by the American 
courts. Some additional statistics would have proven valuable, 
although doubtless difficult to compile. We should like to know how 
many vessels were taken by our privateers, and how many vessels were 
taken by the French privateers and by the French national vessels; 
and there might have been included in the appendix a list of prizes 
captured by our ships of war. Dr. Allen doubtless could improve upon 
the lists found in Goldsborough and Emmons. He prints in the 
appendix a full list of sources of information ; extracts from our 
treaties with France of 1778, 1788, 1800, and 1803, from our treaty 
with England of 1794, and from the decrees of France and England 
relating to neutral commerce, 1793-1807; lists of vessels and command- 
ing officers in service, 1798-1801 ; and a note on the nautical day. The 
references to sources of information are full and frequent, and there 
is an excellent index. Charles Oscar Paullin. 

The Works of James Buchanan, comprising his Speeches, State 
Papers, and Private Correspondence. Collected and Edited by 
John Bassett Moore. Volume VII., 1846-1848; Volume 
VIII., 1848-1853. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
and Company. 1909. Pp. xxiii, 508; xxii, 512.) 

The period covered by these volumes, June, 1846-June, 1853, was 
filled with momentous concerns for the United States, in some of 
which the personal agency of Buchanan was a factor of prime im- 
portance, while in others his position acquires significance because of 
his later unhappy career as President. Unfortunately, perhaps, for the 
historical student or biographer, the interest and novelty of the ma- 
terial presented in this installment of his writings are not proportioned 
to the bulk. On the great issues of Oregon and the Mexican War 
the record of Buchanan's activity as Secretary of State, though very 
full, offers little of importance that was not already known, notwith- 
standing the fact that a number of despatches hitherto printed in part 
only are now given in full. That Buchanan stood very close to Polk, 
and stated in dignified and forcible language the policy of the admin- 
istration, is abundantly evident, but memoranda of a private or personal 
sort are too scanty to enable one to judge how far the essential ideas 
were those of the one or the other. It is interesting to note that as 
late as June, 1847, Buchanan saw no prospect of an early peace, and 
was prepared to see the war continue indefinitely. As he himself was 
in favor of acquiring both Upper and Lower California (VII. 287), it 
must have cheered him to be told by Bancroft, then minister to Eng- 
land, in May of that year, that while neither the English ministry nor 



